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BOOK REVIEWS 



A Companion to Greek Studies. Edited by Leonard Whibley. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1905. Pp. xxx + 672. 18s. net. 

There is some appropriateness in hailing the appearance of this work 
in the initial number of a journal devoted to classical philology. In 
these days the field has become so broad that the specialist must wel- 
come any attempt, as well conceived and executed as this is, to sum up 
clearly the main results of explorations in fields to which he has devoted 
less attention. Chap, i treats of the geography, fauna, and flora of 
Greece; chap, ii presents elaborate chronological tables; chap, iii em- 
braces literature, philosophy, and science; chap, iv, art; chap, v deals 
with mythology and religion; chap, vi includes, under the head of public 
antiquities, the topics of constitutions, law and finance, population and 
slaves, colonies and commerce, measures, weights, and money, war, ships, 
and the calendar; chap, vii, on private antiquities, is equally compre- 
hensive; chap, viii surveys the dialects, epigraphy, palaeography, textual 
criticism, metre, and the history of scholarship. 

It will be a satisfaction to all who have had to rely on Iwan Mtiller's 
Handbuch to find in English such authoritative accounts, amounting to 
treatises in themselves, on literature, philosophy, and law, as Jebb, 
Jackson, and Wyse contribute to this volume. Nevertheless, there are 
serious deficiencies in the book as a whole. The absence of full refer- 
ences to authorities, except in a few of the articles, will make the book 
less valuable as a basis for further research; and this lack is not made 
up by the bibliographies appended to each section. Good bibliographies 
may be found, e. g., on population (p. 416), scholarship (p. 651), dress 
(p. 534); but many are entirely inadequate. At the end of the sections 
on fauna and flora no mention is made of the work of Keller, Hehn, 
and Hahn. Again, Cartault, Torr, and Eidgeway are the only authorities 
given for the trireme, though the writer of this section shows an intimate 
knowledge of other discussions in a recent number of the Classical 
Review. 

The Table of Contents is admirably constructed, occupying twenty 
pages, and the four indices are helpful (though the reader will not find 
"ostracism" anywhere in them), but the editor might have done much 
more in the way of supplying cross references. In § 92, on Alexandrian 
criticism, there should have been a reference to § 713, and a serious con- 
flict of statements would thereby have been avoided. In § 92 it is said 
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that the origin of the division of Iliad and Odyssey into twenty-four 
books is unknown; in § 713 the division is positively attributed to Zenod- 
otus, no authorities being given. The former statement is the safer, 
since wo tJJv ypa/jLfiaTLKwv t<uv wept 'ApLa-Tap)(ov (Ps. Plut. Vit. Horn. 4) is a 
loose expression for "grammarians," and Eustathius {II., p. 5) says that 
'Apt'o-Tapxos Kol /j-cT iKetvov^l) Ztji/oSotos made the division, which leaves us 
still in doubt. In § 580 we read the incorrect statement that wives were 
present at their husbands' meals and thus might meet his friends. The 
facts are correctly given in § 610 by another contributor. The editor 
should have corrected another slip in § 580, where we read that the story 
of Panthea is told in the Anabasis ; read Cyropaedeia. 

It is hardly fair, perhaps, to carp at inconsistencies in spelling, since 
we have no standard in English. When, however, the editor tells us in 
the preface that Greek words like Nike and Pentekostys are usually 
transliterated, we wonder why he himself, in his excellent chapter on 
constitutions, should write (p. 372) the forms Babyea and Cnaceion. 

It is obviously impossible to discuss at length all of the matters 
which a careful reading of this book suggests, but one may praise the 
illustrations, and wish for more; the different styles of temples, for 
example, should have been shown in diagrams. The type is clear, the 
paper is good, and the misprints, with the exception of wrongly placed 

acute accents, are happily infrequent. 

Charles Bceton Gulick. 
Harvard University. 



Kaiser Hadrian und der letzte grosse Historiker von Rom: 
Eine quellenkritische Vorarbeit. Von E. Koenemann, 
Leipzig: Dieterich, 1905. Pp. 136. M. 4.20. 

Kornemann's article was called forth by a work by Otto Schulz, 
entitled Leben des Kaisers Hadrian (Leipzig, Teubner, 1904). He pre- 
supposes knowledge of Schulz's book on the part of the reader. Both 
works deal with the sources and reliability of the Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae, particularly of the life of Hadrian, but cover in a more or less 
cursory manner all the lives down to and including Alexander Severus. 

In'l889 H. Dessau {Hermes XXIV [1879], pp. 337 ff.) had awakened 
new interest in the study of the S. H. A. by an investigation in which he 
aimed to prove that all these biographies were the work of a forger of the 
time of the emperor Theodosius. Mommsen {Hermes XXV [1880], pp. 
228 ff.) so far modified this view as to retain belief in the six authors, of 
the time of Diocletian-Constantine, named in the manuscript, while 
admitting that these biographies, united in a corpus about 330 a. d., suf- 
fered from the hand of a reviser of the time of Theodosius. This theory 
held its ground till 1901, when, with the works of F. Leo on Greek and 



